THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

It must nevertheless be remembered that Mr Asquith was one of our
most fluent speakers and able debaters. Lord Rosebery thought him

the greatest Parliamentarian that ever lived. Much greater than Gladstone or
Dizzy or Palmerston or Peel. A cultured scholar of amazing power of parlia-
mentary speech: never a word wrong and never a word too much; wholly
unlike Gladstone whose exuberance of oratory marred its effectiveness.1

The problems which faced Mr Lloyd George's Government were of
a peculiar nature, and the institution of the War Cabinet necessarily
modified ordinary methods of government. It is admitted even by his
opponents that he was quick to seize the point of a difficulty, especially
if it were put to him orally. (The common statement that Mr Lloyd
George never read anything is untrue, but it is certain that he preferred
to have the points put to him shortly and succinctly by word of mouth.)
As Lord Esher said in 1916:

Mr Lloyd George possesses two essential qualities... at such a crisis as
that through which we are now passing. He has the invaluable gift of con-
centrating the attention of his fellow-countrymen upon any issue vital at the
moment. And secondly, he is an administrator, in the sense that he can get
things done where other people cannot. His gifts as an administrator are not
of the ordinary peace kind. He does not attempt to exercise minute super-
vision over detail. He is not content to apply with added force the principles
of sanction and careful audit that ever since the days of Sir Robert Peel have
rightly obtained throughout our administrative system. He has adopted with
marked success the plan of cutting away red-tape and of placing reliance upon
personal responsibility by bestowing extended powers upon individuals
selected for their capacity, vigour and courage. This is the only method in
wartime that is conducive to success.2

In the Cabinet he was in complete control, bringing out the elements
of agreement in competing proposals and, naturally, emphasising those
with which he himself agreed. More than any recent Prime Minister
except Mr Chamberlain he intervened in departmental business. He
reduced his Foreign Secretary almost to the position of an Under-
secretary. His private secretariat in the 'garden suburb' was almost
a second Foreign Office. He himself saw foreign ambassadors, some-
times without notifying the real Foreign Office. So obvious was this

1 Life of Randall Davidson, i, p. 868.              * Esher Papers, IV, pp. 68-9.
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